January, 1950 Price 25 Cents 


Che Whole Duty of a Poet 


A Writer's Prayer 


Science Articles that Sell 


When You Write About You 


e 
Poetry Magazines 
Markets for Poetry 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ertvice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
aheod: these are all ‘technique.’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects 


We shal! read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Verse Criticism—$!.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 
100 lines, and collections of poems 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 
style; suggestions for revision; markot- 





ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but 6 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any manuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$1!0.00 for a one- 
act drama, or for the first act of a 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 
The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 
2S PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 
* Pet Steries fer Yeung Folks? 
* Create Cherecters? ‘lavest Ac 
then? ° Write Dialegue? * Show 
Setting? ° Make Alburing Titles? 
* Achieve Imeret? ° Pelish Your 
Werk? °Sell Your Sory? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
instructor. 
This is not a course ebout writing but 
ectual writimg. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 

Owr Fees Are Reasonable. 

For Information, Address 


= eS ae 
Dept. Wid, Springfield 8, hess. 


TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


The eppee! of poetry is irresistible. A good 
poem hes many existences after the first print- 
ing; it is published over end over, end clip- 
pings ere treasured by readers until the paper 
% worn out. 

Mm personalized course in Poetry Writing is 

ht on broad and sound lines, without ex- 
po attention to @ 


poetrc techaique and call for 
considerable number of 





‘a a 

The National Poetry 

Society of America 

1 Is now welcoming to membership 

all cultured persons interested in 
good poetry. 


1 bmg the present quota terms 

members are accepted at 

special low rates until the charter 
is closed. 


1 Membership now includes one 
ear’s subscription to STANZA, 
The National —* Magazine. 


Sample copy 25c. 
1 Please address all inquiries to: 


The Rational Poetry Seciety 
of America 


P. O. Bex 1425, Washington, D. C. 








\ 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing. Article & Feeture Writing, 
Versificetion, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderetely priced courses offer 


just what you are seeking—constructive 
criticism: frank, honest, precticel edvice: 


real teeching. 
Hundreds of pupils heve written 
successful short-stories, erhctes 
and poems: heve won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: ere 
selling their meterial to bleeding 
megezines, 


Deteds sent upon request 
THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 prtmepdtd 2, thee 
1 


— 
eek 


Biss. 
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Here’s Proof of Benefits 
FROM PALMER STUDENTS AND GRADUATES 


2. About Successful Results 


Receives $125 Check 
“Before taking the 
Palmer course I knew 
nothing about writing. 
Now, after studying 
with Palmer, I have 
sold short stories to 
dividual attention received . The  Pemily Herald, 
Weekly Star, and oth- 
ers. One sale brought 
$125."°—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 

Sells to True Experiences 

“A year ago I wrote a true experi- 
ence story but it was unsatisfactory. 
After starting with you, I rewrote it, 
using the rules I learned. Now a check 
$50—for 500 words. Thanks to you 
I'm aiming for the Post and Collier's.” 
A. K. Roeslein, Los Alamitos, Calif. 


How Palmer Home-Study Training Helps 
Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped established writers, as well as 
aspiring men and women who want to write, to attain greater success. 
As a Palmer student, you receive practical assignments which you do at 
home. Your work is imdstidually handled by professional writers who 
quickly return it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. Thus your 
un individual writing style is carefully developed. You save time, effort 


1. About Instruction Values 
excerpts 
reque st) 


Following are brief 
from letters (names on 
regarding the clarity of lesson, the 
practical working assignments, the 


friendliness of instructors, the in 


I want you to know that this asso 
ciation with you is not only invaluable, 
but also a most enjoyable experience 

Believe me, your notes are most 
valuable They are like living 
seeds that sink right into rich soil and 
sprout immediately 

I think of you, not only as my 
teacher, but as a we nderful friend who 
is giving me more help and understand 


ing than anyone else ever has 


and money in preparing for a successful career. 


FREE” pater institute 


LESSON oF avruorsuip 


Founded 1917 | 
Desk K-10, 1480 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal 


Please send me free lesson and free book 

explaining how Palmer |} 

| ng may help me to 
fror t 


me-study 
nerease my 
nh writing ( hdential 

: cal 


é ne 
Please print clearly 
Veterans: check here ( j 
——_—_— — =—— <— = aes aa oe 


Free Lesson Shows How 
You Learn at Home 


To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
study training can help you, send for 
free lesson and free book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer's unique method 
of training for highest 
pay in all fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio scripts, feature ar- 
ticles. Send today. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 

Founded 1/917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk K-10, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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Experience Meeting 


Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced 


HAVE YOU A 
HOBBY 


Hobby Reporter a 
mental bank of ideas, craftsmanship 
hobbies, capturing the imagination of 
the great American drama Who 
Fashions The Human Mind Phot 
graphs and feature articies, a 
atant guide to something new 
enterprise You're in Hobby Ls 
the moment you turn the pages of 
each Hobby Reporter 
Subscription $1.50 a year 


You'll ind the 


issue of the 


REPORTER 
H ampshire 


HOBBY 
Dept. W--Penacook, New 





WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag Price 
$175.00 
250.00 
495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines 
My students WRITING AND SLANI 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY~— are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications 
| have developed a NEW—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAI ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAI 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAI 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 
No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 

AS PRACTICAL--FOR THE BEGIN 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
‘Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


$703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 
The Scorpion, True Detective 
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Unavailable items cannot 





be returned. 


If you are one of those writers, 
either tyro or professionai, who 
dislikes doing rough drafts on yel- 
low second sheets or onion skin 
paper, you might try this solution 
to your problem. Go to your fa- 
vorite stationery store and buy a 
(500 sheets) 
grade mimeograph paper. In spite 
of its low cost (about $1.50 in the 
New York area), this paper has a 


package of good 


smooth, absorbent surface that 


shows up typing well, even if you 
are using an old ribbon. Also, the 
white surface makes corrections, 
in pencil or ink, very easily seen. 

— H.C. 

I have received the following 
market information: 

Marvin Russell, managing edi- 
tor of Colorado Ranches and 
Farmer, 1736 Champa St., Den- 
Colorado, 
articles pertaining to the rural 
districts of Colorado. 

South, travel 
magazine, discontinued publica- 
tion with its October issue, and 
is buying no more material. 

The Box 
295, Waterloo, Iowa, reports that 


ver, considers only 


New Orleans 


Creamery Journal, 
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it is strictly a butter-makers mag- 
azine, and can consider only 
material with a_ butter-makers 
slant. 

Veteran’s Magazine has been 
declared fraudulent, and all mail 
to its address is being returned to 
the sender by order of the Post- 
master-General. 

The following markets are not 
in the market for fillers: The “C”, 
Antt-Aircraft Journal, Esso Road 
News, The Grocer’s Digest, The 
Open Road, and Gulf Coast 
Cattlemen (formerly Coastal 
Cattlemen) .—p. c. 


I keep a carbon copy of each 
manuscript that I send out. On 
the back of that copy I draw four 
vertical lines. The first column is 
labeled (1) Sugeested Markets, 
under which I list all the publi- 
cations for which the manuscript 
might be suitable. (2) Date Sent. 
(3) Date Returned (or check and 
amount. (4) Comments (editor’s 
or my own about things I’ve 
learned from that sending. 

This involves very little book- 
keeping and, at a glance, gives me 
a pretty complete record of “what 
goes“ with each manuscript.—a. F. 


Almost everyone has a camera 
of one sort or another, yet it’s 


surprising how comparatively few 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the working habit un- 
der the personal direction of 
an experienced writer or editor. 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a 

private school completely owned 
and operated by successful editors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinating 
assignments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They give 
you a chance to polish your style the 
way professional writers polished 
theirs—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either short 
story or article work, advancing as 
rapidly as your ability warrants. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


FREE CATALOG 


Writers themselves active in the magazine 
field help you find your best outlets, often 
suggest markets you might never have heard 
of. Send the coupon today for che free 
catalog which tells you 
how you may get start 


ed 
toward a writing career. | VETERANS! 


This course 
approved for 
veterans’ training 





THE MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 











Dept. 471-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. - 
Dept. 471-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without 
obligation, to: 


POD vse vccessczive 


Address ... 


will call.) 





eres eh a alr dian ny hone Sa a 
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TYPING AND REVISING 


CALIFORNIA 


Frit NDI Expert His 
ds Modern protess 
rated; writer s per 
1 years satisfactor 
chentele Editing 
writing instructh 
articles, poems, fhict 
ete Minimum § 
comparing IRMA 
140 Empire St 
(San Francis 1918 


net 


COLORADO 


AUTHOR ms 
writers Revision 
Minimeam, $3.00 


RIvGr WAY 1011-1 
GEORGIA 


MANUSCRIPTS ac 
Minor correct ‘ 
GRorn, 19 W. P 


EXPrRiIENCED uF 
ripts nel 
Lhone ov0¢ pei 
1810 Lexington 


MANUSCRIP 
corrections 


P. O. Box 


MANUSCRIPT Typir 
Manuscripts tha 

Rates, 50¢ per LOO 
104 Oak Street, Por 


MICHIGAN 


ACCURATE MANUSCRIP 
SO¢ per LOOK 
B shey Olea 





Writer's Monthly 


people take advantage of the free 
classes in photography, when they 
are offered, in the public adult 
evening schools. I found these 
classes of special benefit to writ- 
ers. Besides learning how to take, 
develop, print and enlarge pic- 
tures for our personal use, we 
learned how to make photographic 
illustrations that would sell. 

If you live near a public school 
that holds adult evening classes 
why not look into the schedule 
and spend one evening a week 
learning photography? Haven't 
time? It’s such a pleasurable, as 
well as profitable, activity that, 
once started, you'll make time! 


M. M. 


In returning an editorial and 
two puzzles, Rev. Gerald Giving, 
editor of Our Young People, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 425 
S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota, wrote: “Very good, 


and neat work. Usually pretty 


well supplied with things like this. 
What we need is good stories, well 
plotted, well written, and well 
themed”. 

Rev. Giving is a fine editor to 
deal with — very prompt, cour- 
teous, and always tells you why 
he returns your material. With 
every rejected — or accepted — 
manuscript, he sends an informa- 
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tion sheet which really does con- 
tain all of the information about 
Augsburg that you'll need to 
know. 

Incidentally, it’s the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America that 
owns Augsburg — and they like 
material that is religious. Payment 
starts at $3 per thousand words, 
with more for contributions espe- 
cially good. 

When I queried Editor Giving 
about second rights, he wrote: 
“You folks who write for us do 
a fine job, and don’t get paid too 
royally, and we always feel that 
any writer is welcome to garner 
any more that he can get. You 
are welcome to do so with the 
stories you mention. (Material I’d 
sold them.) And 
usually don’t fuss about it if a 
writer submits for second rights. 


Our papers have very little over- 


likewise we 


lapping, so it isn’t a problem at 
all’.—r. J. w. 


Just a brief note to let your 
readers know that “Embarrassing 
is back 
News, after a war-time 
The News will pay $5 
for every one printed. The pay- 
ment for “Bright Sayings” is now 
$5 instead of $2 — and for ques- 
tions submitted to the Inquiring 
Photographer, the payment is $10. 


Moments” in the New 
York 


absence. 





TYPING AND REVISING 
NEW YORK 


Wer Witt Typr your manuscripts neatly and 
accurately for 50 cents per 1000 words. Prompt 
and reliable service guaranteed. Lois HILT, 
Author's Typing Service, RD #1, Canisteo, 
New York. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

MANUSCRIPIS TYPED promptly, neatly and 
accurately, 50¢ per thousand words. Book or 
novel-length MSS. Marcarrr SCHOCK, Box 
$84, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


TEXAS 


Free carbon. 
HAGGERTY, Box 


TYPING 
RutTH 


Expert MANUSCRIPT 
S0¢ per 1000 words. 
195, Highlands, Texas. 


WISCONSIN 


MANUSCRIPTS TyPrp quickly, neatly, accurately. 
Minor corrections. Free carbon, cover page. 
su¢ per 1000. Discount on book lengths. 
VIRGINIA Lee SEVERSON, 642 State St., Madi 
son, Wisconsin 


BOOKS 


Usrep Books AND Courses ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORIGINAL PLOTS created trom published stories 
without plagiarizing. Makes writing easier, 
more salable. Folio shows how. 50¢. Guar- 
anteed. WruirecraFr, Gurnee 5$, Ill. 

Swap? Would any American readers care to 
swap lesser-known U. S. journals for those of 
Australia, New Zealand and the South Seas? 
I also want to get hold of baseball magazines 
(and old books) and magician’s catalogues. 
If interested, write to W. BrErCHAM, Box E 
256, G.O.P., Perth, Western Australia. 


SHORT Fratrures sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell. Folio, 25¢. 
Writrcrart, Gurnee 5, Ill. 


GOT A HOBBY? 


Interesting hobby magazine, expertly printed 
on slick paper, covering many hobbies, only $! 
for 12 issues. Contains no articles on world af- 
fairs, politics—just hobbies! Don't just wish 
you were a subscriber .. . be one now! 


ANTIQUE & HOBBY CHATTER 
Box 11SW Highland Station 
Los Angeles 42, California 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


iF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material 
I've cold over 3000 Juveniie Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Writé for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


$703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Reading and handling fee: $2 per short 
short up to 1,500 words. Author of: 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT- 
SHORT, $2; SHORT-SHORT STORIES, 
$2; CeAethor: WRITING THE SHORT- 
SHORT STORY, $2.56 

ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 


P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, N. J 





AUTHOR'S 


EDITIONS 


Have your poems, etc., privately printed 
in fine book form. Artistic typography, 
individual styling, attractive bindings, 
reasonable prices for small editions. For 
further information write: 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 


11032 McVINE AVE... SUNLAND, CALIF 





BOOK ASS. WANTED 
Novels, Religious Books, 
published on a NEW PLAN. 
POETRY BOOKS $129.50 
WRITE 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second, Dallas 10, Texas 





SOCIAL 





Writer's Monthly 


Address The News, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.—?. c. 

I carry with me at all times 
several 3x5 file cards on which 
to jot down ideas. I find this 
works much better than a note- 
book where ideas are often “lost”. 
The cards can easily be filed at 
the end of the day according to 
their subject matter — hobbies, 
holiday ideas, household hints, 
quizzes, etc. In this way I can 
always find an idea when the need 
arises.—R. W. D. 


Recently I had the opportunity 
to write and send in material to 
most of the “Little” magazines 
in the country, and after all the 
smoke and shot was cleared seven 
of those contributed to, were, so 
to speak, out of the picture. Here 
is the score: 

Hobbyist, 19 South Third St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo., was returned by 
the Post Office with notation, 
simply: “Moved!” 

Mr. Fred Snyder, Editor of 
Literary Huckster, 301 Central 
Ave., Albany, New York, found 
the going tough in the publishing 
field, for he was “out of business”. 

The Aerend, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Hays, Kansas. Mr. 
F. P. Streeter, Editor, says: “I 
am returning your contribution to 
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The Aerend for the reason that 
this periodical discontinued pub- 
lication three years ago and has 
not yet been revived. In any 
event, we have ceased to accept 
contributions. from off - campus 
writers’. That does it! 

The Lone Wolf, Jersey City, 
N. J., was marked ‘Not There”. 

Assembly, 8 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y., has “moved”. 

The word from Milady of Cali- 
fornia: “Has suspended publica- 
tion. That is all the information 
at this time.” Sort of 
secretive, eh?-—k. L. B. 


available 


My nomination for “Most Hu- 
mane Editor of the Year” goes to 
Robert W. Dibling, Editor of Our 
Navy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A recent reject. of mine con- 
tained a letter 
Dibling. Now get this! 


personal from 


In the first paragraph he ex- 
plained why the story was not 


accepted. In the second paragraph 


he gave me gratis, a short course 
in writing by suggesting character 
substitutions which would make 
the story more adaptable to their 
needs. In the last paragraph he 
comments favorably on the story 
as such and hopes for a revision 
and another reading. 

It’s guys like Dibling that keep 
me scribbling.—c. w. w. 











_ 
w A N T E D agents everywhere 


to sell magazine subscriptions. 
|; Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


WRITE FOR PAY 
and PLEASURE! 


YOU CAN make extra money, have tun 
when you take our “EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN writing courses. We back up 
our statement with 31,000. satisfied stu 
dents. Send penny postal today tor free 
details 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 

200 S. 7th St., Dept. K-150, St. Louis 2, Mo 





























SUCCESSFUL TEACHER for 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR MS. 
Mu. $7.50, of single crit. Plots, Poetry 
Crit. $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M 
CHICAGO CLASS 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY ~ 
HERE'S HOW! $1.00 
HELP YOURSELVES! 2.00 
LET'S PLOT! 2.50 
MAKE IT SELL! 00 
TRY SHORT-SHORTS! 3.00 
LEARN to EARN! 2.50 


MILDRED I. REID 
Dundee & Lee Road, Northbrook, Il, 





I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, otfered every day. The easiest way to 
write tor pay. No previous experience nec 
essary Send for FREE DETAILS. No 


obligation. 


SAUNDERS M, CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo 








THERE 1S MAGIC IN STORY-BUILDING 


It transforms your story with the magic of 
dynamic plot, protessional style, originality, 
editor-appeal 

Back of this “‘magic’’ lics twelve years of 
intimate work with writers, knowledge of your 
writing problems, trcendly interest in solving 
them 

Re-plotting, detailed analysis, collaboration 
$4 per short-story 

Make 


BAYARD YORK 


204 Raymond Road 
West Hartford 7, Conn 


1950 your Year : Success” 

















SPECIAL 
NEW YEAR 
OFFERS 


(The € Offers 

February 10 
WRITER'S MONTHLY. six 
months (to new subscribers) $1 


WRITERS MONTHLY (six 


months) with the following 
First Principles of Verse 

“Lets Write Short Shorts 
Technique of Play Writing 
Writers: Let's Plot 
Writing for Vaudeville 
Art of Writing Fiction 


Treasury of American 


Folklore 
Walker's Rhyming 


Dictionary 


“Technique of the Pictur 
Story 


Writer’s Monthly 








book mss. welcomed 


Have you an interesting book-length 
ms.? If so, we can publish and pro- 
mote it effectively. Write for free 
Booklet Y. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 








TYPISTS! Authors! Stenographers! 
New — Foolproof SENTINEL PAGE-GAGE 
(in three colors) 

Perfect bottom margins the frst time! Warns 
by number and color when bottom of paxe ts 
approaching. Steps you by word and color at 
danger point. Easily attached to rollers of 
Stundurd typewriters. No adbestres necessar) 
Lasts indefinitely with care. For 11-inch paper 

only Price 25¢ — Postpaid 
WILLIAM R. LAKE 
1650 Metropolitan Ave., New York 62, N. Y 





Does Your Book Manuscript 
NEED REBUILDING? 


When you need help in arranging your 
book for publication, your logical procedure 
is to consult a writer who has written books 
My writings are read wherever English its 
spoken, and my clients’ work appears in 
print constantly Write for my descriptive 
circular entitled ‘Literary Help.’ 


CHARLES CARSON 
60! S$. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass 


Name 


Address 


We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tien and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-paye brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Exposition Press 


siw a" 








MODERN REPORTER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A blueprint of effective news-writing! 
Spotlights scores of slants and techniques 
to improve your skill in modern news- 
writing for presse and radio, Covers every- 
thing from fundamentals to special prob- 
lems of crime, governmental, race, sex, 
juvenile delinquency stories, etc. “An 
excellent, long-needed job,’ Editer and 
Publisher. By J. P. Jones, . » oecm6. 


Order from 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass 
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The Whole Duty of a Poet 


ELL, MAYBE 
you never stopped to think about 
your duty as a poet! Whoever 
thought of a poet as having a 
duty anyway? You started out, 
when you were young, with simple 
rhymes, because they pleased you, 
or somehow struck your fancy. 
You believed that it was enough 
that you wanted to write poetry. 
The desire to write was all that 
mattered. That is what 
thought then. 

But the farther you went into 
the subject, the more you realized 
there was to it. More than rhyme 
and rhythm — more than pattern 
and meter — more than style and 
subject matter—more than timing 
and accent. 


you 


Vera-lnez Porter 


You found you must have all 
these, just as the carefully studied 
books had said, and you used 
them to the best of your ability. 
Nevertheless you began to see, 
rather dimly, it is true, that there 
was still something missing — an 
undefinable element which should 
be there, and wasn’t—something, 
but what? 

You felt from time to time, that 
you had captured it, although 
only fleetingly. You reached out 
for it, but it eluded the grasp of 
your mind. It would escape you, 
and you would go trudging along 
the poetic way without it. 

Then, when you were 
thinking that the magic you had 
been unable to acquire was not 


just 
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You 


con- 


important after all, Bang! 
which 


breath- 


came upon a poem 


tained such astonishing, 


sO powerfully CX- 


taking imagery, 
pressed that it brought back that 
old 1 


discontentment: and 
be auty 


of it clung to heart, 
to 


face to 


you! 
were 


the 


you 


fact 


refusing leave you 


brought with 
inescapable fact that ther 
you 


oul 


lacking in 
Your 


but 


something 
writer of verse 


it, cried for it, where. 


where was it to be found? 
It dawned on vou afte 


element 


that the elusive n 
a deeper underst: 
ot 


might be it! 


Tusk poetry 


SO 


you 
read Sidney Lanier’s 
Science of Enelis 
though he 


the 


wrote 
publishers in 
no oni 


vou discover that 


iob on thi 


done a better } 


You were happy. Time 


You 


were publishe d 


wrote more verse 
You were he 
ened 

Stull when you compared vour 
first - rate 
So 


efforts with those ot 


writers you were dissatisfied 
you decided that it might help if 
you studied the history of poetry 
You patiently traced it all the way 
back to the Arabians. You found 
that it was there that our system 
That it 


of rhyming began was 
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with these ancient people that 


our art of dividing the lines into 
started. You felt 
pleased with yourself after that. 
Now, “Surely [Tm 
ready to write great poetry’. 
You 
heart 


stanzas pretty 


you thought, 


Za 
started Your 


Yet, before long that 


once more. 
sang 
old undefinable uneasiness Cast its 
mist over your confi- 


The 


unattainable persisted. 


shadowy 
dence consciousness of the 

Now any really bright person 
would take up golf or model air- 
the 
thing. You thought of doing just 
But what happened? You 


planes, and _ forget whele 
that 
found that you couldn’t pass up 
a book of poetry—every one you 
saw just seemed to jump into your 
hands 

One day it occurred to you that 
poets themselves must be pretty 
Maybe it 


something they ate, or where they 


special people. was 
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lived that enabled them to write 
so movingly. Almost before you 
knew it, you were launched on a 
study of the personal lives of the 
great American poets. 

First thing that became evident, 
was the fact that they were not 
gods, but just folks, like you and 
me. You discovered, among other 
things, that they wrote reams of 
stuff which they could not sell. 
They wrote much which they did 
not even send out to the publish- 
ers. They, too, had their moments 
when they felt discouraged and 
ready to give up trying to write. 
No matter how famous they be- 
came, there was always some un- 


appreciative person to take them 


down a peg or two when they got 
to thinking they were pretty good. 
You found also that they never 
failed to worry themselves into a 
tizzy for fear a new book would 
not be well received by the read- 
ing public. 
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So you learned the good and 
the bad, the strong points and the 
weak ones, of the character. Their 
struggles and 
Standing out above all else was 
their common impulse to share 
the beauty, the tragedy, the joy, 
the sorrow, the despair, the humor 
of their lives with those around 


their successes. 


them. Trying to get others to see 


things as they themselves saw 
them. 

Lanier literally preached the 
majesty and healing of the wood- 
lands. 

Whittier held 


freedoms of 


the 


mankind, 


forth on 
essential 
and the all-encompassing love of 
God. 

James Whitcomb Riley inter- 
preted the thoughts of the back- 
home folks and recorded them 
faithfully. 

Eugene Field shared his love 
for children (he had eight of his 
own) with other fond parents. 

Emily Dickinson sought to cap- 
ture the fleeting moment with her 
incomparable imagery — it was a 
passion with her although she 
found she was much too shy to 
share her writings with others. 

And so it went until you had a 
speaking acquaintance with all 
who have been crowned with the 
title of poet. All the time a wee 
small voice somewhere in the re- 
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cesses of your mind kept eternally 
asking what it was that these 
masters of the art had, to make 
them live on and on in the hearts 
of succeeding generations. 
Suddenly, one day, just out of 
the blue, it came to you—quietly, 
fanfare, without 


sank 


onto your consciousness like gentle 


without fuss or 


rule-book: the knowledge 
rain on thirsty soil. 
These 


able to write great poetry because 


men and women were 
they gave words to vital, living 
thoughts of all time. It was as 
simple as that. They shared with 
all what was known to all. They 


richly and beautifully clothed im- 


perishable thoughts with just the 


right words. Poetry became a re- 
They 


constantly. They stepped into the 


ligion with them lived it 
universal stream of truth and gave 
voice to the meaningful things of 
living. 
Because the world is steadily 
progressing in its education, we 
famous 


lack of 
stvle, meter, etc., but the fact still 


sometimes criticize the 


poets of vyestervear for 
remains that their poems caught 
kindred 


souls all over the world, and even 


the reflection of other 
now, their words still light a little 
flame of understanding in the 
today’s readers. 


they 


hearts of 
messages 
are just as vital and fresh as they 


The 


bring forth today 
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were at the time they were, writ- 
ten. 

So that is it! It is a matter of 
thinking and living richly, not a 
matter of writing technique alto- 
gether. The whole duty of a poet 
then, is to grow, first of all so 
that one has something worth- 
while sharing, and then to present 
it in words which will implant the 
message in other hearts so that 
they will want to hear it again 
and again. 

The English of old defined the 
poet as “The Maker’, and that is 
indeed the meaning of the word. 
Because he makes what is most 
valuable and permanent in the 
world—not clothing, or houses, or 
machinery, but faith and hope 
and charity, and above all, under- 
standing. The poet is the seer, 
who pierces some of the veils of 
sense, and of futurity; he is the 
singer, who gives melody and 
beauty to the language; he is the 
prophet, who must speak because 
of the burden upon his heart. 

Now it is clear that after all 
technique, after all acquired 
knowledge, one must be content 
to grow in understanding, love, 
and patience—that when inspira- 
tion does come, it may, just pos- 
sibly, mind you, ride away on the 
wings of immortality. That is the 
duty and the privilege of a true 
poet. 





A WMriter’s Prayer 
Jeanne-Alix Maisonville 


yn O? When I was a little girl J always had the 
yf feeling that if things turned out fell for me, they 

fwould for the rest of the forld. 
> a SA Ss, help me, dear God, alfoays as far as J 
Y Qam able to make things turn out fell for other people. 
PASLet me share my fisdom and my substance fith 
; them. Mav J leave my foriting, to aid my fellow 

~ creatures. 

AW Help me to meet my problems and responsi- 


>) bilities at the moment they should be met. 
Ao? filease let me alfvays have a poem or a bit of 


prose lying at my mind’s edge and give me the energu 

to fwrite it dofn and may JI have joy in the doing. 

And, please, dear od, help me not to be a flash in 
the pan, but to have continuity of effort alfuays. 

= Help me to gather my material with fresh eyes 

TP -as I go through life and please let my day by day 

| fwork be so good my face fill reveal that J have 

accomplished a truly vital nofv. 
): May JI ever remember that life is so big J 
C, must always be a-tiptoe to meet it. And, please, dear 


= God, help me to grof in kindness and frisdom 
ce, 





Write Science Articles that Sell 
Raymond J. Foley 


OOD SCIENCE 


articles are easy to write and easy 


to sell if a few well-formulated 


techniques are used techniques 
which the professional science 
writer uses successfully and profit- 
ably. Contrary to a widely-held 
belief among writers, one does not 
need to be a scientist in order to 
write authoritatively on scientific 
top S 

Before you can write a science 
have 


And so the 


first technique is, quite naturally, 


storv, you must, of course, 


an idea to write about 


concerned with how to find a suit- 
able 


advancing on all fronts today and 


idea. Fortunately, science is 


good ideas can be found in abun- 
dance. One of the best sources for 
ideas is your local or state uni- 
versity. Spend a day among the 
different divisions and you will 
number of 
The 
medical department will have the 
latest 


come away with a 


good science-article ideas. 


information on cancer re- 


search and other diseases of vital 


lo 


the 
physics and chemistry departments 


importance to the public; 


may have new facts on atomic 
energy; and certainly the agricul- 
ture department can provide the 
latest 


information on_ scientific 


farming, animal husbandry, flower 
growing, soil conservation and 
uany other related subjects. 
Good ideas even crop up some- 
times in such unlikely places as 
astronomy departments. This was 
pointedly demonstrated recently 
at the 


when a journalism student wan- 


University of Missouri 
dered into the “star” department 
in search of an idea. He learned 
that a new comet had just been 
discovered, and, always alert to 
article ideas, he decided here was 
material for a story. He imme- 
diately interviewed the professor 
of astronomy for an authoritative 
statement, read a few chapters on 
comets in the library for back- 
ground material, then wrote an 
article about comets, using the 
new discovery as a news peg. The 
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article was published three days 
later in a metropolitan newspaper 
and the student received a fair- 
sized check for his efforts. 

There are many other equally 
good sources of ideas for science 
articles. Government experimental 
stations and industrial labora- 
tories, which are located at many 
points about the country, are 
always good sources. County 
agents, state conservation com- 
missions, doctors’ offices —- all are 
gold mines of information in 
which the public is interested. 
Even scientific journals, which 
can be found in almost any school 
or public library, contain a wealth 
of material which can be made 
into interesting articles for the 
general public. So, actually, find- 
ing a good idea for a science story 
is a small problem indeed. 

After you have found a suitable 
idea, your next step is to gather 
the raw material for the article. 
This can be done by interviewing 
the scientist, the laboratory tech- 
nician, or whoever has the infor- 
mation, and by reading about the 
subject in books and magazines. 
Your interviewee can tell you 
whom to see and what to read 
for additional information. But be 
sure you get plenty of hard facts. 
The public wants facts, the editor 
demands facts, and the market- 
able science story must have facts, 
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facts, and more facts. And it is 
always best to gather more facts 
than you can use in the story. In 
this way you can include the 
interesting and important things 
and leave out the irrelevant and 
uninteresting. While gathering 
your information, get a statement 
from your authority on the sub- 
ject, who will normally be the 
person you are interviewing. In- 
clude this in your article and it 
will be just as authoritative as if 
the scientist had written the piece 
himself. But a word of caution 
here. Your finished article should 
be checked by the person giving 
you the information before you 
submit it for publication. This will 
prevent any possible inaccuracies 
which may have slipped into your 
story. 

After you have gathered the 
necessary material, but before you 
begin writing, decide what mar- 
kets you are going to aim at. Most 
magazines today carry science 
articles. Study a number of them 
and pick out your possible mar- 
kets. Then tailor your article to 
fit their needs. Interest the mag- 


azine’s readers with your writing. 


Show your reader how your infor- 
mation will benefit him. 

Get your reader’s attention with 
a good opening sentence. What 
has struck you as the most dra- 
matic or interesting thing about 
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your subject? Chances are this 
will be the 


your lead. It may be a startling 


proper material for 


statement, an important fact, or 


a dramatic incident. But give the 
reader a good jolt in the first 
sentence or paragraph and he will 
rest of the 


want to read the 


article. You can learn how to do 
this by studying the leads of sev- 
eral science stories in the popular 
magazines and finding out how 


the professional science writers 
have turned the trick 

You can keep him interested by 
hitting him from many angles 
with a barrage of important infor- 
mation. Every scientific topic has 
its surprising features, its human 
interest and its anecdotes. Include 
them. Remember that your reader 
is a human being and that he will 
enjoy the human element along 
with his scientific facts. Crack him 
over the head now and then with 
a startling fact, tickle him occa- 
sionally with a little human in- 
terest, and surprise him once in 
a while with a relevant anecdote. 
If you do this, he will read your 
story from beginning to end and 
demand more 

Remember that greatly compli- 
cated subjec ts can be written 
about in simple language, as many 
of our greatest writers have dem- 
onstrated. When it is necessary to 


use difficult or unfamiliar scien- 
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tific terms, explain or define them 
And 
flowery 


immediately. always steer 


clear of language and 
fancy words. The science article is 
not the proper place for this type 
of writing. 

When your article is finished, 
rewrite and revise it until it 
sounds smooth and polished when 


One 
writer has said that he often re- 


read aloud. well-known 


writes a story a dozen times or 
is satisfied with 
This is the 


only way to give your science 


more before he 


the way it sounds. 


story a professional polish. 


Finally, when the story is fin- 
ished, get it into the mail and off 
to your first market. If it comes 
back, send it to the second mar- 
ket on list, the 


third, and so on. Keep your ar- 


your and then 


ticle on the market. If it is good, 


it will end up sooner or later 


where all good science articles 


end—in print. 

















When You Write About You 


Charles Carson 


HE OTHER 
night I sat in an audience and 
listened to an old gentleman re- 
count some fascinating highlights 
told of his 


early life in the Tennessee hills, 


of his career. He 
what he saw later on the infamous 
Barbary Coast, of trips to Mel- 
bourne and Capetown, and what 
happened to his daughter when 
the Titanic went down. He was 
the 
writing, 


giving us a _ preview of 


autobiography he was 
which, unfortunately, would not 
be publishable if he wrote it as 
he then planned. 

It is true that the incidents he 
described were individually inter- 
esting, but they were unrelated 
except that they had ail been 
witnessed by the same person. The 
only thread that could serve to 
tie the string of episodes into an 
integrated whole was the man 
himself, and as a personality he 
was not important enough to 
write a biography about. There is 


a book in his life (possibly 


several), but he will find it only 
when he learns to build his story 
to express a given phase of life as 
he has known it, rather than to 
express himself. 

When the late Dr. Arthur E. 
Hertzler best selling 
“Horse and Buggy Doctor,” he 
wrote about himself, but his book 
was not a biography. He was 


wrote his 


interested more in his life as a 
country in himself 
as a personality, and for that 
matter so the Dr. 
Hertzler was not great but the 


doctor than 


was reader. 
work he represented was, and 
while he 
medical texts his autobiography 
went unwritten for he knew that 
readers wanted it that way. 

If your name has been before 


authored a score of 


the public consistently for the past 
quarter no matter 
whether you are actually great or 
advertised—it is 
expected that you will write your 


century — 
well 


merely 


own biography or have it done. 
This is understandably for the 
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= 


reason that a demand for the 
book exists prior to its writing. 
We that 


never 1s writing of an 


safely say almost 
the 


autobiography by an 


may 


unknown 


person justified, even though his 


life may have been interesting to 
him and his immediate friends, 
unless it casts light or meaning on 
some ideals of living. 

There is no question that Betty 
MacDonald’s ups and downs on 
a poultry farm were fascinating, 
at least in print. But 


wrote “The Egg & I” nobody was 


when she 


clamoring for her biography, and 
had 


have been no sale. It now devel- 


she written it there would 
ops that other experiences in life 
were equally appealing, but they 
were unrelated except that they 
all happened to Betty MacDonald, 
and she was unknown. It requires 
a well known predominantly vital 
personality to serve as the central 
pivot on which an autobiography 
can be built. 

When a 
write about himself, after being 
told by friends that the yarns he 
spins ought to be in print, he isn’t 


person sits down to 


necessarily writing through his 
hat, as many suppose. He may 
have something. It usually isn’t 
that he 


from writing, but it is eminently 


wise to suggest refrain 
important that he understand a 


few simple rules governing the 
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work he is undertaking. Upon 
the 
choice between a _ hodge-podge 
(which he will call “The Story of 
My Life”) and a single phase of 
his life, simply told and properly 
integrated. You can write about 


these fundamentals _ rest 


you successfully, if you are will- 
ing to share your experiences with 
the reader and play up the 
picture to its fullest without being 
too impressed with the fact that 
you are in it. 

For years teachers of writing 
had warned their students against 
writing themselves into their stor- 
ies, and six years ago when I came 
out with a textbook which boldly 
advocated “writing about you” I 
was considered virtually a literary 
heretic in certain quarters. Since 
then, even the most skeptical has 
had to accept the fact that hun- 
dreds of people are writing about 
themselves and getting paid for it. 

Fred Beck worked as advertis- 
ing man for a super market, 
wrote a book on his experiences, 
called ‘Second Carrot From the 
End,” and had it published. Mary 
Carney Thielmann took a trip 
into Mexico and the 
successful juvenile book, “Suzy 
Goes to Mexico.” Ward Moore 
cultivated a farm wrote 
“Greener Than You Think.” 
Stella Terrill Mann wrote a good 
seller entitled “Change Your Life 


wrote 


and 





Up From Kindergarten 


Through Prayer,” after her own 
life had been so changed. The 
foregoing are but a few; the list 
runs into the thousands. 

Today the world is filled with 
ordinary persons who have exper- 
ienced extraordinary things, and 
many of them will write books on 
what they see. If you own a farm, 
carry the mail, manage a beauty 
shop or tell fortunes, be certain 
there is a story where you are. 
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Why not write it? Let the reader 
see you in your proper perspec- 
tive, not as one pointing to him- 
self and saying, “Look at me, I’m 
wonderful,” but as one who occu- 
pies a spot in the story. 

We are now in a cycle of “I” 
stories, and make no mistake 
about it, a story about you will sell 
if someone hasn’t already beaten 
you to the subject. Better start on 
it now, before someone else does! 


Up From Kindergarten 


N EARNEST 
interrogator at a recent round- 
table discussion, following an in- 
teresting talk on writing for 
magazines was a comparatively 
young man who, during the war, 
graduated from an_ industrial 
engineering job to free-lance writ- 
ing, with accent on aerodynamics 
and plastics. 

He said he was writing articles 
from 2500 to 4000 words in 
length, chiefly for industrial 
journals, had done 106 in his 
third year, for an average of $40 
an article. He wanted to know 


Howard Kegley 


how he could go about it to in- 
crease his income. 

This chap frankly admitted 
that, considering the amount of 
time consumed in trips and inter- 
views to gather his material, it 
seemed an impossibility to cover 
more than 106 subjects a year— 
slightly more than two special 
articles a week. 

The speaker advised this young 
man to decrease the number of 
articles per year, and diminish the 
total wordage in proportion. In 
other words, to cut the number of 
articles to 60 a year, and cut the 
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number of words as nearly in half 


as possible, laying stress on highly 


effective photography rather than 
upon wordage. 
The 


writing much 


ultimate aim was to be 


less, but making 
the copy much more effective. He 
couldn’t immediately grasp how 
this might be accomplished. To 
begin with, the speaker explained, 
this young man had written and 
marketed approxmately 200 fea- 
ture articles in three years, so he 
was fairly well established. 

It seemed time, the speaker 
thought, for this young man to 
take stock of the future, and begin 
increasing the quality of his work. 
He was not to go in for style, or 
fine writing, the speaker told him, 
but was to investigate his subject 
thoroughly, and then sit down 
and put in as much time studying 
the material as he would spend 
in writing 3000 to 4000 words on 
the subject and treat it in such a 
1000 to 2000 


words, it would appeal to a better 


manner that, in 


magazine that would pay five to 
ten cents a word, rather than to 
a magezine which, although it 
might use 2500 to 4000 words, 
would pay only one to one and 
one-half cents per word. 

Few of the editors in the $100 
to $250 class fall in the pinch- 
penny category. They are looking 
for the sort of material that will 
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sell the current issue and make 
the readers look for the coming 
number. Like buyers of fiction, 
they pay unusually good rates to 
the writers who can deliver, and 
average down their editorial over- 
head by filling up the book with 
other stuff they buy at one to two 
cents a word. 


If the material makes interest- 
ing copy it is far better to increase 
its readability to the extent that 
1000 words will bring five cents a 
word, than to string it out to 
4000 words for a magazine that 
runs miles of free stuff under 
executive by-lines and pays only 
one to one and one-half cents a 


word for what it buys. 


To be sure, there always will be 
magazines of this sort, and they 
serve a useful purpose. They train 
the beginners, just as they trained 
this young man, who graduated 
from an industrial engineering 
job to free-lance writing. But one 
is wasting his talent if he remains 
in the kindergarten of the literary 
world any great length of time 
after he has assimilated all that is 
to be learned there. If he does 
not graduate to the literary gram- 
mar school and go on from there 
to the literary high school and 
eventually to the literary college 
he probably deserves to remain in 
the literary kindergarten. 





Concerning Chapter Curtains 


OVELS OF 
mystery, suspense, and detection, 
as well as novelettes and serials in 
that category, are handled differ- 
ently on each side of the great 
pond. 

In Great Britain, the public is 
supposed to like quiet chapter 
endings. In the U. S. A., the pub- 
lic is supposed to require a block- 
buster of a “curtain” at the end 
of each, to hurl him into the 
next chapter. 

As Editor once of a serial maga- 
zine (The Chicago Ledger) which 
bought the American rights to 
many English-published novels, I 
used to have to run the chapters 
of such together, for the most 
part, and cut them into new chap- 
ters at “exciting” points. 

As a writer myself of American 
novels, I see my novels continually 
brought out in England with the 
same process reversed: the chap- 
ters have been brought together— 
as though by glue!—and severed 
—as though by a meat saw!—so 
that my beautiful “curtains” are 
buried, and the chapters end 
“dignifiedly”. 

The explanation is simple. 


Harry Stephen Keeler 


It arises from the fact that the 
Britisher frowns on emotionalism 
— specifically, emotional display. 
And “curtains” — be they “cur- 
tains” of surprise, shock, query, 
mystery, or what-have-you are 
unequivocally “displays” of emo- 
tion! 

A novel’s suspense does not 
depend upon its chapter-curtains. 
These are, at best, merely “carry- 
over” affairs; shots in the arm, 
so to speak. The suspense of 
a novel lies in that situation, or 
set of conditions, on which the 
novel is postulated — on which it 
is based; and which, in 999 out of 
1000 novels, is presented early in 
the course thereof. The average 
novel could, so far as the suspense 
element goes, be one long con- 
tinuous unbroken piece of text, 
and still have its basic suspense— 
the thing which makes it tick. 

So don’t worry if your novel, 
novelette, or serial, has many 
chapters with quiet endings. This 
fact does not mean in the least 
that your story is suspenseless. 
And besides, if it has many such 
chapters, you have done part of 
the British Editor’s work for him! 
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ake Editor Has A Notion 


Materials of Fiction 


It is not the words themselves 


about which vou should scheme 


and potter ina hop to be engag- 
ing. Words can become empty, o1 
unless woven 


can do you wrong, 


into a tight pattern of meaning 


If vou have the meaning the 


words are already there in your 
mind to say it 

Nor 1s it ideas. Ideas are 
mind, and are cold. People seldom 
think )) ideas. Their 


ideas or in id 
aims and goals, whether of 


of the 


today 


or distant, are in. more. alive 


Fiction warm and 
full 


feeling; full of color, sound, odor, 


terms 
vibrant, of senses and of 


longing, repugnance, satisfaction, 
wish 

Neither is it 
of life, full of the 
seeing the wrinkles in 


knobby 


selfishne ss, nor vour perception of 


your observations 
keenness of 
a face, the 
fingers, the greed and 
great trends which engulf a nation 
or the world 

Yes, it is, of 


but not in a basic 


course, all these, 
fashion. These 
are all expression Expression of 
something outside of you and 
after all it is you who are doing 


the writing. It is something inside 
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you which determines what word 
you choose, what ideas you dem- 
onstrate, what wisdom you reveal 
by the actions, by the decisions or 
waverings, and by the dialogue of 
your story people. 

A story is something which only 
you experienced. That is what 
make it original. 

Whether you write a brief para- 
graph or two in your journal, or 
a tenuous story of nuance, or 
rattling good objective dramatic 
action, your story is you, made of 
an infinite number of your reac- 
tions to the world. If you have not 
lived through the reactions of a 
adult 


has will doubtless perceive your 


married person, any who 


lack. And if vou are married, vour 
reactions to that state are going 
to enter partly into control of the 
words you include in your story. 
the basic 


materials of your writing. What 


Your reactions are 
you know about people is the sum 
total of reactions to them. 
Some 


accept, or reject 


youl 


things you believe and 
but if you are 
a writer you do not forget. . . You 
have been reacting in your own 
wavs since long before your earli- 
est babyhood memories. 

This personal reaction is the 
baffling element which makes the 
good teachers and the good books 


assert that writing can not be 
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taught. It is this which the editor 
feels, and which electrifies him 
into reading your story with his 
whole being. It is these reactions 
which are so intimately you that 
they must be perceived and con- 
trolled mostly by yourself. It is 
these reactions which make you a 
writer. 

Of course you can learn to 
think as a writer. The problem of 
learning is simply stated: you see 
a desired result, you see possible 
ways of achieving that result, you 
choose (and follow) one way. 
Each of these steps can be amply 
developed in ramifications and 
details; and in following the 
process each person uses the ma- 
terial of his own life — his own 
reactions to life situations. 

Many learning thinkers omit 
the second step—the judging and 
choosing among ways. One young 
writer is just beginning to see that 
it exists: he has never before seen 
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that there is anything beyond see- 
ing the job and doing it. 


If you have been an immediate 
or precipitous thinker of this sort 
it may be difficult, or a long 
process, to learn to attend to the 
second step. Into this falls all the 
consideration of the reader: who 
is he, what has been his experi- 
ence, what will appeal to his in- 
terests, what will be “proof” 
him. Also, all considerations of 
markets, style, tone, how closely 
to approach taboo ideas, lengths, 


timeliness. 


Into this falls the “resting pe- 
riod” after experience, so that 
your memories will be recalled 
“in repose”; and the period of 
studying your story idea in rela- 
tion to the world six to eight 
months ahead; and into this pe- 
riod falls the choosing among all 
your reactions just which will be 
woven into your story.—L. H. M. 
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.. When the Writer Reads. . 


‘To Study and Understand 

SuHort Story Crart. By Lillian 
Gilkes and Warren Bower. 501 
pp. New York, 1949. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

The authors-and-editors of this 
book are both instructors in The 
Writing Center, New York Uni- 
versity; their book is definitely one 
from which to teach. 

Miss Gilkes 


pages in a solidly sensible expla- 


uses seventy-five 
nation of how a short story “hap- 
pens” out of your observing and 
‘thinking about life; she includes 
characterization, narrative meth- 
od, and style. She refers continu- 
ously to the stories in the book as 
she makes a point, even a small 
one. 

Mr. Bower’s section of the book 
is most helpful though he is a 
little diffident about it, in the fear 
of being discouraging. His extra- 
literary reasons for rejection are 
clear and well chosen. A new 
writer's eager study of magazines 
fails to tell him what a magazine 


will not accept, and often, in his 
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search for something different he 
without knowing runs smack into 
a taboo. 

The twenty-seven stories, the 
bulk of the book, make an excel- 
lent mirror of story types, and a 
writer who reads them first for 
their interestingness, and then 
studies them in the light of the 
brief comments on structurs and 
skills will gain a sane and secure 


viewpoint on story writing. 


For Article Writers 

READING MANUAL AND WorK- 
Book. By Homer Carter and 
Dorothy McGinnis. 120 pp. New 
York, 1949. Prentice-Hall. $2.35. 

Here is practically a must for 
intends to do 
reading preparatory to writing— 


any writer who 
and that includes nearly every 
article writer. 

The book is a_ self- 
applied study which will rate the 
student’s present ability, and show 


whole 


him wherein he needs to improve. 
The authors have separated the 


reading process into eighteen 
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skills, in each of which the stu- 
dent tests and discovers what he 
needs to do to improve. At the 
end are 143 orientation questions, 
a profile chart upon which the 
student “records himself”, and 
pages which the “right” 
answers. 

Such a study is best handled 
with an instructor, but may be 
made without one. 


show 


Here Is Your Feature 

Mopern Feature WRITING. By 
DeWitt Reddick. 445 pp., Index. 
New York, 1949. Harper. $4.00. 

Admitting that writing begins 
with the writer, the author first 
discloses the broad qualities of a 
successful writer. This he follows 
with a discussion of four basic 


qualities of a reader’s interest — 
human interest, oddity, drama, 
significance — and shows that a 


writer who sets forth “on pur- 
pose” to employ these skills of 
interesting his readers is bound 
to sell. 

With its references to recent 
happenings, the book is written 
with a newsiness which seems to 
belie the twenty years of experi- 
ence from which it rises. Professor 
Reddick now teaches at Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

The author emphasizes contin- 
ually the study of newspapers and 
magazines, as a means of keeping 
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abreast of readers’ interests, and 
the particular choices of specific 
magazines. 

Interesting instruction and apt 
examples make admirable train- 
ing. 


British Radio Writing 

Rapio PLays AND How To 
Write THem. By Charles Hatton. 
134 pp. Huntingdon, Eng., Mat- 
son’s. 7s. 6d. 

This is a small book, written in 
a pleasing chatty style filled with 
usable information — more for a 
writer of stories who is venturing 
some radio work. 

The idea is, he contends, the 
big thing, and then the idea 
worked out with real characters. 
An intimate knowledge of your 
characters’ background — should 
give you, he says, a fairly good 
idea of how they are likely to 
react. Such an idea closely fol- 
lowed would eliminate much of 
the writer’s fault in writing pat 
rather than natural dialogue. 

He discusses writing an original 
play, and the writing of adapta- 
tions. This happy thought ends 
his book. “For one night at leas. 
your work has achieved the audi- 
ence of a play that runs for two 
years in London or a book that 
sells several million copies. 

Two of the author’s scripts are 
appended, for careful study. 





. . Prize Contests . . 


Boston, 
annual 


Our 
Mass., 
“Story-Telling’ 


Dumb 


announces its 


Animals, 
’ Photographic 
Contest, in which 23 cash prizes 
amounting to $95, and ten one- 
year subscriptions to the maga- 
zine, are offered for clear, out- 
standing photographs of wild or 
domestic animals and birds. Prizes 
range from a first prize of $25 to 
ten prizes of $2 each. Anyone may 
either professional or 
but 


cepted only from those who have 


compete, 
amateur, entries will be ac- 
taken photographs. No_ pictures 


less than 4x5 can be accepted 


7x9 or 8x10 most desirable) 
and only good, clear prints, pref- 
erably glossy finish. Subjects must 
natural 


be live animals in their 


environment. Photos depicting 


recognizable persons should be 
avoided unless consent for publi- 


obtained. All 


marked plainly on the 


cation 1s photos 
must be 
back with full name and address 
of the sender. (Do not mark backs 


of glossy prints so writing will 
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show through. Use blue pencil or 
attach label.) Entries must be 
addressed to Contest Editor, Our 
Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Contest 
closes June 15, 1950. 


The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, New York City, announces 
a prize of $100 for the best article 
submitted by an undergraduate 
on any subject concerned with 
records—a sphere which includes 
anything Buxtehude to 
Behop. Articles should be approx- 
imately 1500 words in length, and 


from 


the “informal essay or the ebul- 
will stand a better 
the “learned thesis 
or the erudite discourse”. Contri- 


lient philippic” 


chance than 
butions should be accompanied 
by data certifying the collegiate 
status of the writer and addressed 
to “Collegiate Competition”, Re- 
cordings Editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Contest closes 
August 1, 1950. 





Prize Contests 


The Christophers, New York 
City, announce their second 
Christopher Awards Contest, “to 
provide better quality books, mo- 
tion pictures and plays’. A total 
of $30,000 in prizes will be given 
as follows: $15,000 for the win- 
ning book; $10,000 for the best 
motion picture, and $5000 for the 
best playscript. All book manu- 
scripts must be entered through a 
publisher or literary agent, and 
playscripts through a producer or 
dramatic agent. All manuscripts 
must be typed, with no considera- 
tion given to those submitted in 
longhand, and will be returned 
express collect unless return post- 
age is provided with each entry. 
All book manuscripts must be at 
least 50,000 words in length. All 
playscripts must be equivalent to 
a full-length play. A book entry 
may be fiction, biography, history, 
or any other narrative prose form. 
Address inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Contest closes November 1, 1950. 


National Society for Medical 
Research, Chicago, IIl., announces 
that the prize of $500 for the best 
article, published in a popular 
magazine, describing the growth 
of a medical development, went 
to the science staff of Life, for the 
story “Blue Baby Research” which 
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appeared in Life magazine last 
March. A runnerup award of 
$100 was given to Herbert 
Yahraes, Stanfordville, N. Y., for 
his story, “Science Tries You Out 
on the Dog”, published in Popu- 
lar Science last February. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foun- 
dation announces that the winner 
in its 1949 Annual Contest for 
Children’s Literature was Mrs. 
Marion Garthwaite, Madera, Cal- 
Her book is_ entitled 
“Tomas and the Red Headed 
Angel”, and tells the story of a 
little Indian boy and the beautiful 
daughter of a Spanish Don who 
lived on a great ranchero in the 
days when California belonged to 
Spain. The book will be published — 
in the Fall of 1950. 


ifornia. 


The Repertoire Little Theatre, 
Toledo, Ohio, announces that the 
$500 prize awarded in the Ed- 
ward Lamb Playwriting Contest 
went to Harold Jaediker Taub, 
New York City, for his play titled 
“Victoria and Palmerston”, an 
historical drama. The play will be 
produced by the Toledo Reper- 
toire Little Theatre in March. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers to provide assistance 
to writers, announces the award 
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of its twentieth fellowship to 
Gudger Bart Leiper, Signal 
Mountain, Tenn. With the help 


of the Saxton fellowship Mr. 


Leiper hopes to complete a novel 


about a southern mountain town 
building a war memorial. 


Contests Still Running 
(Full details of these contests 


listed in previous tssues) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the best 
book “on the connection, religion, 
and mutual bearing on any prac- 
tical science, or the history of our 
trace, or the facts in any depart- 
of knowledge, with and 
the 
Manuscripts, 
further details should be sent to 
The President of Lake 
College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Closes September 30. 1940. (Full 
particulars in December, 1949.) 


ment 


upon Christian Religion”. 


and requests for 


Forest 


The Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, New York City. Quar- 
terly cash prizes of $100, $50, and 
four of $25 each, for magazine 
stories published during the period 
from January 1, 1950, through 
March 31, 1950, which best pro- 
mote interfaith, interrace and in- 
tergroup relations in the United 
States. Address entries to Contest 
Editor, 


Bureau of Intercultural 


Writer's Monthly 


Education, 157 West 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. Closes April 
15, 1950. (Full particulars in 
April, 1949.) 


Candid Records, Inc., Los An- 
geles 6, Calif. $200, $100, $50, 
and $25 for the best short-short 
story, play or article focusing 
attention upon the problem of the 
unwanted child, and its effect 
upon society. Address: Candid 
Records, Inc., 1836 Cimarron St., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. Closes Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950. (Full particulars in 
November, 1949.) 


The Goodman Memorial The- 
atre of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Prize of $1000, awarded biennially 
for the best full-length play. Ad- 
dress manuscripts and requests for 
further details to Play Contest, 
The Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 
3, Ill. Closes January 15, 1950. 
(Full October, 
1949. ) 


particulars in 


The Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation. $500 Newspaper 
Award, and $500 Magazine 
Award, for the best articles, edi- 
torials or columns pertaining to 
the improvement or health and 
the prolongation of life through 
medical research or other relevant 
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means, published in an American 
daily or weekly newspaper, or an 
American magazine. Further in- 
formation and entry blanks may 
be had by addressing the Nieman 
Foundation for Journalism, 44 
Holyoke House, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Closes February 1, 1950. 
(Full particulars in July, 1949.) 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois, Seventh Annual Herbert 
Memorial Psalm Tune Competi- 
tion, in which $100 is awarded 
for the best setting in four-voice 
harmony for congregational sing- 
ing of a prescribed metrical ver- 
sion of the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
For the words to be used, and 
conditions of entry, write Thomas 
H. Hamilton, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, II]. Closes February 
28, 1950. (Full particulars in 
October, 1949.) 


Modern Romances, New York. 
$10,000 Story Contest, in which 
ten prizes of $1000 each will be 
awarded for the best first-person 
stories. Address manuscripts to 
Story Contest, Modern Romances, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y. Closes February 15, 1950. 
(Full particulars in October, 
1949.) 


The National Five Arts Award, 
New York. Awards and Fellow- 
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ships totaling $100,000, to writers 
of plays, radio scripts, popular 
songs, screen originals, short stories 
and short-shorts. Rules and regu- 
lations may be obtained from The 
National Five Arts Award, Inc., 
715 Fifth Ave., New York City 
22. Closing date extended to April 
30, 1950. (Full particulars in De- 
cember, 1948.) 


Poetry Awards, Pasadena, Calif. 
$1000 in cash to the author of the 
best long poem of unpublished 
verse in English. $1250 in cash to 
the author of the best book of 
miscellaneous verse published be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and July 1, 
1950. Further details on both 
awards may be had by sending 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
The Editor, Poetry Awards, 1420 
East Mountain St., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. Closes July 1, 1950. (Full 


particulars in December, 1949.) 


The Pogtry Society of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. Tenth Annual Na- 
tion-wide Contest for unpublished 
poems on the American scene, in 
which prizes of $25, $10 and 
$5 will be awarded respectively. 
Poems should be sent to Heleh 
Steckel Chairman, The 
American Scene Contest, 4640 
Beach Court, Dencer 11, Colo. 
Closes April 1, 1950. (Full par- 
ticulars in November, 1949.) 


Foster, 





Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Poetry Magazines 


The American Bard, 9141 Cim- 
arron St., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
Quar., 50c; $2. Publisher, Rexford 
Sharp. Seeks to promote the poe- 
the coun- 
the 


heart. 


try of common things 
the 
home, and things of the 
freakish, 


atheistic, or coarse. Religion and 


tryside, outdoor world, 


Uses nothing cynical, 
ethics accepted. Prefers poems of 
but 


longer poems at times. No pay- 


20 lines or less, does use 


ment except in prizes. 


The American Courier, 3330 E. 
18th St., Kansas City 1, Missouri. 
Mo., 15c; $1.50: 8 mos. for $1. 
Ed., Lewis DeHart. Most of the 
sub- 


scribers. Occasional prize contests. 


poems and stories are by 


No payment. 


Amencan Poetry Magazine, 
1764 N. 83rd St., 


Wis. Everv two mos.., 


Wauwatosa, 
35c: $2. Ed., 
Official 


Clara Catherine Prince. 


organ of the American Literary 
Association. Verse of high stand- 
to 40 lines. Send for 
sample before submitting 
material. Pay on publication. 


ard, up 
copy 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Quar., 35c; 
$1. Ed., Loring E. Williams and 
Alice Williams. Aim to 
present poetry to the reading pub- 
lic in an artistic and dignified 


Crane 


way, and welcome poems with a 


real message, especially those hav- 
ing American flavor. Some light 
verse. Pay a minimum of $1 per 
poem on acceptance. 


And Their Voices Shall Be 
Heard, Box 322, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Quar., 35c; $1.40. Ed., Paul E. 
Pross, Jr. All types of poetry con- 
sidered. Payment in cash, sub- 
scriptions, and book prizes. 


Blue Moon, 3945 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 8, D. C. Quar., 
75c; $3. (Sample copy, 40c.) Ed., 





Poetry Magazines 


Inez Sheldon Tyler. Poems on any 
subject, preferably rhymed. Poems 
may be up to 20 lines, but 4 to 8 
lines preferred. No payment. 
Quarterly contests in which five 
prizes of $2 each are offered for 
sonnets, and six prizes of $2 each 
for the best poems on subjects of 
universal appeal. Rhymed, 20-line 
limit. Also Korn Prize of $2 for 
the best Cinquain published in 
1950. 


Candor, Rt. 4, Dexter, Mo. 
Quar., 25c; $1. Ed., Elvin Wag- 


ner. Short poems of all kinds. No 


payment, but award some cash 


and book prizes. 


Chromatones, 907 Freeman 
Ave., Long Beach 4, Calif. Quar., 
50c; $2. Ed., Lyra LuVaile. New 
World poetry. No payment. 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Ro- 
land Ave., Baltimore 10, Md. 
Annually, $2.50. Cloth bound. 
Ed., Mary Owings Miller. All 
types of poetry. Overstocked. 


Different, Rogers, Ark. Every 
other mo., 35c; $2. Ed., Lilith 
Lorraine. Poems up to 20 lines, 
which must be idealistic, techni- 
cally sound, highly original in 
style and thought-content, dy- 
namically simple and _ sincerely 
written, and having a strong, yet 
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restrained emotional appeal. $1 
each for the best ten poems ac- 
cepted. 


Experiment: A Quarterly of 
New Poetry, 6565 Windermere 
Road, Seattle 5, Wash. Quar., 
30c; $1. Ed., Kenneth Hanson. 
Interested in fresh poetry of high 
quality that seems to be pioneer- 
ing new ideas and/or new tech- 
niques. Not interested in poetry 
that is conventional, even though 
excellent by conventional stand- 
ards. Seldom uses poems of more 
than 100 lines, and prefers poems 
of from 6 to 40 lines. $3 per page. 


Florida Magazine of Verse, 
P. O. Box 6, Winter Park, Fla. 
Quar., 50c; $2. Ed., Chas. Hyde 
Pratt. Poetry of all kinds, but pre- 
fer short lyrics. Cash awards. 
Enclose self - addressed stamped 


envelope. 


Furioso, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. Quar.; $2. No 
limitations as to kind or length of 
poetry. Payment on publication. 


The Garret, Box 5804, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. Quar., 60c; $2. 
(Issued irregularly at present, but 
subscriptions in force until four 
consecutive issues have been re- 
ceived.) Ed., Flozari Rockwood. 
Prefer lyrical poetry, and do not 


eieralindee nega arte 


ee 
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want free verse, freakish material, 
nor dialect verse. Use up to 100 
and 14 


non-subscribers. No 


lines from subscribers, 


lines from 


given to material 


consideration 
not accompanied by self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Prize awards. 


The Golden Goose, 1927 North- 
west Blvd., Columbus 12, Ohio. 
Quar., 50c; $1.80. Eds., Richard 
Wirtz Frederick 


Eckman. Publishes poetry almost 


Emerson and 
exclusively, with occasional fic- 


tion, reviews (solicited) and criti- 


cism. Payment made in authors’ 


copies only. 


Growing Faith, Box 12, Dayton, 
Virginia. Every other mo., 20c; 
$1. Ed., John Ray Hinkle. 

Imagi, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Penna. (from June to 
September, 3020 Woodland Ave., 
Md. 


Thomas 


Baltimore 15, Quar., 40c; 
$1.50. Ed.. Cole. The 
finest poetry available to the mag- 


azine. 


1, Box 45, 
$1. Ed., 


Poems up 


The Joy Bearer, R. 
Poynette, Wis. Mo., 20c; 
Schofield 


to 24 lines. Payment in copies of 


Florence L. 


magazine for poems. Also use ar- 
ticles up to 500 words on reha- 
bilitation, travel, and religion, for 


which a six-month subscription is 


Writer’s Monthly 


given. Fiction up to 1000 words 
used, for which payment is one 


_ year’s subscription. 


Kaleidograph, A National Mag- 
azine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon 
St., Dallas 8, Texas. Mo., 25c; $2. 
Eds., Whitney Montgomery and 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
Poems of practically every type 
up to 40 lines, but prefer brief, 
rhymed poems. There are no re- 
strictions, but endeavor to main- 
tain a high standard. Especially 
interested in discovering new 
talent. No payment for poems, 
but monthly and quarterly prizes 
offered. A poetry book publica- 
contest is conducted each 
year and the book (or books) 
chosen published on a _ royalty 
no expense to the 


tion 


contract, at 
author. 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Mo., 25c; $2. Spon- 
sor, Lillian Turner Findlay. All 
kinds of poetry. Contests. Pay- 


ment for poems. 


The Lantern, 62 Montague St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Quar., 40c; 
$1.50. Ed., C. B. McAllister. Prints 
all kinds of good poems; also eight 
pages comprising one long poem 
or group of poems by single poets 
that are incorporated in paper- 
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bound brochures, of which copies 
are given authors. Cash prizes 
also each issue. 


The Lyric, 969 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. Quar., 50c; $2. 
Now the official organ of The 
Lyric Associates, Inc. (Founda- 
tion for Traditional Poetry). 
Lyric poetry of freshness and sin- 
cerity. Pay on acceptance. 


Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. 
Harrison St., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Quar., 40c; $1.50. Ed., Loren 
Phillips. Poetry of all types. No 
payment. except in prizes. 


The Notebook, P. O. Box 5804, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Quar., 30c; 
$1.75. Ed., Flozari Rockwood. All 
types of poems, not over six lines 
from non-subscribers and longer 
poems from subscribers if they 
meet editorial standards. Poems 
must be correct in technique, and 
not trite in subject matter. Pay- 
mnt in prizes of books and sub- 
scriptions, and some cash awards. 
Do not consider any material that 
fails to enclose stamped self-ad- 
dressed reply envelope. 


Poet Lore, 30 Wincheter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Quar., $2; $6. 
Ed., Edmund R. Brown. Poetry 
of all lengths of high literary 
quality. Plays of all lengths—both 
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native and translated. Outstand- 
ing articles of literary criticism. 
Payment made in contributors’ 
copies. 


Poetry, 232 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Mo., 45c; $3. Eds., 
George Dillon, Marion Strobel; 
Assoc. Ed., Hayden Carruth. Free 
verse and metrical forms on all 
themes, and of all lengths, except 
poems too long for a single issue. 
50c a line on publication. Annual 
prizes of $100 awarded for the 
best poems appearing in the mag- 
azine during the preceding year. 


The Poetry Chap-Book, 227 E. 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Quar., 30c; $1. Eds., Sydney King 
Russell, Dorothy Quick; Asso. 
Ed., Isabel Harriss Barr. Gustav 
Davidson, Publisher. Short poems 
of good quality, and in any form. 


Poets of America, 50 East 9th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Quar., 
35c; $1.00. Ed., George Scheftel. 
Print poetry and essays on poetry; 
also reviews on poetry publica- 
tions. Do not desire poems which 


are too abstract. Prefer contrib- 
utors to be subscribers, but will 
consider good poetry from non- 
subscribers. No payment at pres- 
ent. Periodical poetry contests for 
money prizes open to subscribers 
only. 
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Scimitar and Song, 117-A 
Church St., Charleston, S. C. 
Mo.; $3. (Introductory copy for 
25c.) Ed., Mrs. 
McNair. Use 60 or more poems 


Lura Thomas 


per issue, with no restrictions 


as to length and forms selected. 


Also book reviews, pi tures and 
sketches of 
yrizes ranging from books to cash. 
ging 


poets. Payment in 
New and established writers pub- 
lished alike. Each line stands on 


its own merit. 


Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, 
Washington 13, D. C. Mo., 20c; 
$2. Eds., Murray L. Marshall and 
Hazel S. Marshall. Only 


in the modern American manner. 


sonnets 
No payment. 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
N. Y. Every two mos., 50c: $3. 
Ed., John Gilland Brunini. Organ 
of the Catholic Society of 


America, and uses only poems by 


Poetry 


members of the Society. Member- 
ship is open to all irrespective of 
faith, and information can be ob- 
tained from the editor. 20c a line 


on publication. 


Trails, Esperance, N. Y. Quar., 
25c; $1. Ed., Fred Lape. Poetry 
of the outdoors, of any length. 
Free verse and standard sonnets. 
but of the artificial 


none more 


Writer's Monthly 


forms, such as the rondeau or 
triolet. Also articles on nature or 
farm themes, thoughtful, not sen- 
timental, up to 3000 words. No 
payment. 


Vaniegation: A Free Verse 
Quarterly, Room 549, 124 West 
4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Quar., 25c; $1. Ed., Grover Ja- 
coby. Reports: “Our rate of pay- 
ment is 20c a line for poems of 
considerable length in free verse 
We 


usually for 


without end rimes. pay a 
higher short 


poems.” Also printing reviews of 


rate 


poems for which the payment is 
$2.50 each. These reviews should 
treat of some poem printed in a 
book or magazine for the first 
time during the last two years, 
and should not exceed 150 words. 


Vespers, 966 E. 25th St., Pater- 
son, N. J. (during spring and 
summer); Miami, Florida (dur- 
ing winter months). Quar.; $3. 
Ed., Henry Picola. Religious po- 
etry of not more than 32 lines. 
Prefer length. Payment 
made in cash upon publication. 


sonnet 


Voices, 687 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. (from June 
to November, Vinalhaven, Me.). 
Quar., 50c; $3. Ed., Harold Vinal. 
Poems in both traditional forms 
as well as unrhymed verse. 





Markets for Poetry 


Wildfire Magazine, 1435 Sec- 
ond Ave., Dallas, Texas. Every 
other mo. Ed., Paul L. Heard. 
Prefers poems of two to. three 
verses, but will consider any good 
humorous 
short - shorts, 


verse 


Some 
Also 
poems, articles and fillers. Con- 


poems. 
used. uses 
ducts yearly contest for books of 
poetry. Publish on 10% royalty 
basis, 100 copies of a 40-page 
cloth bound poetry book yearly 
for author submitting best short 
poem. Open to subscribers only. 
Submit only three poems to con- 
test editor. 
work in prizes. 


Payment for other 


The Winged Word, 10 Mason 
St., Brunswick, Maine. Quar., 
50c; $2. Ed., Sheldon Christian. 
Poems of high literary quality 
combined with reader-appeal, and 
usually in traditional forms. One 
long poem usually featured in 
each 


up to 1500 words, on poets and 


issue. Competent articles 
poetry are a feature of this mag- 
azine. Payment for poems in book 
awards and cash prizes; for ar- 
ticles, $5 on acceptance. 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill 
Valley, Calif. Quar., 35c; $1. Ed., 
Stanton A. Coblentz. All types of 
poems except free verse; lyrics 
preferred. Length limit from 40 
to 50 lines. Book reviews of cur- 
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rent books in the field of verse— 
limit 500 words. Query before 
submitting reviews. No payment 
except in prizes. 


Markets for Poetry 


This list does not include the 
Juvenile Publications 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo. Ballads 
of action. 50c a line minimum, on 


acceptance. 


The 


Empress 


Alaska Life, Territorial 
Magazine, 303 Bidg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. Poems from 4 to 
40 lines. Pay on publication. 


All Story Love, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo. Some 
light, romantic verse, from 4 to 16 


lines. 25c a line, on acceptance. 


American Astrology Magazine, 
1472 Broadway, New York 18, 
N. Y. Mo. Some verse on astro- 
logical subjects. Pay on publica- 
tion. 


American English, 310 Citizens 
National Bank Bldg., Hammond, 
Ind. Some verse, dealing with 
English and vocabulary building. 


25c a line. 


American Mercury, 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Mo. A small amount of distinctive 


verse. Pay on acceptance. 


American Scholar, 5 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Quar. 
Pay shortly 


High-grade poetry. 


after acceptance. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Some verse. 


Good rates on acceptance. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Mo. Highly 
artistic and rather conservative 


poems. Pay on acceptance. 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Weekly. Church religious verse, 


not over 24 lines. $2 to $5 per 


poem on publication. 


Beginners’ Teacher, David C. 
Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, II. Simple 
character-building poems with an 
and 


inspirational verses for the teach- 


unusual twist for children, 
er, not longer than 12 lines. Good 


rates on acceptance. 


Catholic Home Journal, 220 
37th St., Pittsburgh 1, Penna. Mo. 
Poems from 12 to 16 lines. $2 to 
$3 a poem, on publication. 


Charm, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Poems ap- 
pealing to young business women. 
Varying rates on acceptance. 


Writer's Monthly 


Christian Family and Our Mis- 
sions, 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Mo. Some lyrics dealing with 
home, friendship and _ religion. 


10c a line on acceptance. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. 
Poems of 2 or 3 stanzas. Varying 
rates on publication. 


Christian Home, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Mo. A few good 


poems. 25c a line. 


Christian Home Life, 20 E. 
Central Parkway, Cincinnati 3, 
Ohio. Quar. A few short poems 
on children and the home. $1.50 
or $2 for poems on acceptance. 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 
St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Daily. Short lyrics and nature 


Norway 


poems of the highest literary qual- 
ity. Good rates on acceptance. 


Churchman, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Twice a mo. 
Thoughtful verse. No payment. 


Columbia, 45 Wall St., New 
Haven, Conn. Mo. (Knights of 
Columbus). Poems having a re- 
ligious aspect, and a lodge aspect. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Common Ground, 20 W. 40th 





Markets for Poetry 


St., New York 18, N. Y. Quar. 
Poems dealing with racial-cultural 
themes. Pay on publication. 


Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Weekly. 
Verse of a distinctive type, up to 
16 lines. 40c a line on publication. 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 
W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Light romantic 
verse. 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Coronet, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo. Some 
short verse. Pay on acceptance. 


Country Gentleman, Independ- 
Square, Philadelphia _ 5, 

Mo. Verse for humor 
page. Good rates on acceptance. 


ence 
Penna. 


Detective Story, Box 489, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Quar. Some verse up 
to 12 lines. Pay on acceptance. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Mo. Good 
poems from 8 to 30 lines, in keep- 
ing with Catholic precepts. $4 to 
$15 on acceptance. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Quar. Some poetry having 
a definite fantastic background. 
25c a line on acceptance. 
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Flower Grower, 2049 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York 17, 
N. Y. Verse dealing with gardens 
and flowers. Pay on publication. 


Gourmet, Plaza Hotel, 59th St., 
at 5th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mo. Some verse. Varying rates. 


Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. 
Some poetry. Pay good rates on | 
acceptance. 


Home Life, 161 Eighth Ave., . 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Quar. 


Short poems of lyric quality, hu- 


man interest and beauty. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Household Magazine, 912 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. Mo. 
Some lyrical poems. 50c a line on 
acceptance. 


Improvement Era, 50 N. Main 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Mo. 
Religious verse from 4 to 30 lines. 
25c a line on publication. 


Independent Woman, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Mo. Short, humorous poems. $2 
to $3 a poem, on acceptance. 


Jewish Forum, 305 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Mo. Some 
poetry. Pay on publication. 
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Ladies’ Home 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Mo 


etry. Good rates on acceptance. 


Journal, Inde- 


Some short, lyric po- 


Liberal Judaism, 920 Riverside 
Drive, New York 32, N. Y. Mo. 


Some poems. Pay on publication. 


Liberty, 37 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Mo. Light, amus- 
ing verse, of 12 lines or less, either 
topical or about love. Good rates 


on act eptan e 


Love Book Magazne, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
Light, romantic verse, from 4 to 
16 lines. 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 
47th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
Light, 


act eptance. 


Every other mo romanti 


verse, 25c a line on 


205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. Short 


on acc eptance. 


Love Novels, 
New York 17, 


poems 2 


love 


i line, 


Love Sh rt Stora S, 205 E. 49nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
Some poetry up to 15 lines. 25¢ a 


line for verse on acceptance. 


St... 


Good 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel 
Manchester, N. H. Mo. 
poems from 24 to 32 lines. Vary- 


ing rates on acceptance, 


Wniter’s Monthly 


Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Quar. 
Poems having Jewish appeal. Pay 


on publication. 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
915 E. Fordham Rd., New York 
58, N. Y. Mo. Catholic. Religious 
verse only. $5 per poem on ac- 


ceptance. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Weekly. A few 


poems. Payment on publication. 


Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. Mo. 
Short poems. 25c a line on pub- 


lication. 


New England Homestead, My- 
rick Bldg., Mass. 


Every other good 


Springfield 3, 
week. Some 


poetry. Varying rates. 


New Mexico Quarterly Review, 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Quar. All 
types of high-grade poetry. Con- 


sider long poems. No. payment. 


New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Weekly. Po- 
etry of exceptional quality. Pay 


on acceptance. 


New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Weekly. 
Light verse. Good rates on ac- 


ceptance. 





Markets for Poeiry 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Mo. 
Verse up to 16 lines, concerning 
animals or birds, from a humane 
viewpoint. $1.50 and up an ac- 
ceptance. 


Outdoors, 136 Federal St., Bos- 
ton 19, Mass. Mo. Some humor- 
ous verse from 12 to 16 lines. Pay 
on acceptance. 


Pack o’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo. Humorous poems from 8 to 
32 lines. 25c a line on acceptance. 


Personal Romances, 295 Mad- 


ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo. Some light verse of 4 lines. 
35c a line on acceptance. 


The Pine Cone, Portland, 
Maine. Quar. Poems that have 
reference to Maine, or are likely 
to be of interest to lovers of 
Maine, for their department, 
“Minstrelsy of Maine”. No pay- 
ment, but contributors receive six 
complimentary copies of the issue 
in which their work appears. 
Submissions for this department 
should be sent direct to Sheldon 
Christian, Editor, Minstrelsy of 
Maine Dept., 10 Mason St., 
Brunswick, Maine, with the usual 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
enclosed. 
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Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Quar. Narrative poems up to 60 
lines; also ballads, sonnets, lyrics. 
No payment. 


Precious Blood Messenger, Car- 
thagena, Ohio. Mo. Catholic. Re- 
ligious poems not over 16 lines. 
25c a line on acceptance. 


Progress, Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. Mo. Poems of varied 
lengths that give the reader an 
added realization of God’s good- 
ness. Pay on acceptance. 


Rance Romances, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Every 
two weeks. Some short, humorous 
verse. Good rates paid on accept- 
ance. 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
Some Western poetry up to 20 
lines. 25c a line, on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Weekly. Humorous and 
lyric verse. Good rates on accept- 
ance. 


Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Weekly. A few poems. $10 
per poem after publication. 





The Savior’s Call, Salvatorian 


Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. Some 


poems. Up to $10 each, on ac- 


ceptance, 


Sentinel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, 194 E. 76th St., New York 
21, N. Y. Mo. 


gious nature. Pay on acceptance. 


Poems of a reli- 


The Sign, City, N. J. 
Mo. Some religious verse, Catholic 


Union 
in tone. $5 to $10 on acceptance. 
Lo- 


Mo. 


over 5 


1714 


lowa. 


Successful Farming, 
cust St., Des Moines, 
homey verse, 


Good. not 


stanzas. 25c a line on acceptance. 


Sunday School Times, 323 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia 5, 
Weekly. Some high class religious 


Penna. 
verse. Fair rates on acceptance. 


Ten Story Love Magazine, 23 
W. 47th St... New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Light, romantic 


verse, 50c a line, on acceptance. 


42nd 
Mo. 


lines. 


True Confessions, 205 E. 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Serious poems up to 16 


Good rates on acceptance. 


Upswing to Music, 25 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Quar. A 
few poems, with a musical slant. 


$2 and up on acceptance. 


Writers Monthly 


Variety Love Stones, 23 W. 
47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Light, romantic 
verse. 50c a line, on acceptance. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Charlottesville 1, Va. Quar. Po- 
etry on any subject of literary or 
intellectual interest, from 10 to 40 
lines. 50c a line, on publication. 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Every 
other mo. Verse up to 35 lines. 
25c a line on acceptance. 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mo. Official 
organ of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. Poems up to 


20 lines. Pay on acceptance. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. 
Y. Mo. Some verse. Good rates on 


acceptance. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 
Verse up to 8 lines. 3c to 
word on publication. 


Trade Publications 


Controller, Controllers Institute 
of America, 1 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Mo., 50c; Mng. Ed., 
Paul Haase. Articles from 1000 to 
3000 words, on corporate finance, 





Trade Publications 


budgeting, taxation, general eco- 
nomics, labor relations, and ar- 
ticles concerned with controller- 
ship functions. Some photos and 
some humorous cartoons appli- 
cable to business. No payment. 


Furniture Index, Hotel James- 
town Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., Agnes Ahl- 
strom. Illustrated articles of about 
1500 words, dealing with practical 
or unusual merchandising meth- 
ods, interior arrangement, window 
displays, special sales, etc., in re- 
tail furniture stores. lc a word on 
publication; $1 to $3 for photos. 


Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Mo., 
40c; $1. Ed., Thomas V. Murphy. 
Illustrated articles of about 500 
words, covering interviews with 
buyers and store executives, deal- 
ing with gifts, home decorative 
accessories, greeting cards, etc. 
$10 per article, $2 per photo, on 
publication. 


Giftwares and Homewares Mag- 
azine, 416 Wall St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif. Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., 
Adalin Padway. Articles approxi- 
mately 800 words in length, filled 
with merchandising ideas which 
may be used by gift shops and gift 
departments to increase sales. 
Require concise writing and must 
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have photos or drawings. 2c a 
word on publication; $5 each for 
photos, which should be 8x 10 
glossy prints. Copy of publication 
sent upon request. 


Grain and Feed Journals Con- 
solidated, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Twice a mo., 35c; $3. 
Ed., R. R. Rossing. Feature stories 
on business successes; new manu- 
facturing merchandising _ tech- 
niques, etc. Short news items per- 
taining to the trade, such as new 
new equipment, 


establishments, 
good advertising; prominent per- 
sons, etc. 242c per type line on 
publication; $1 to $10 for photos. 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Mo., 
35c: $3. Illustrated articles from 
500 to 1500 words, on equipping, 
furnishing, decorating, maintain- 
ing, remodeling and feeding in 
connection with hotels, hospitals, 
schools, colleges, restaurants and 
other institutions. 


Men’s Reporter, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Mo.; $5. Ed., 
Sam Cook Singer. Illustrated ar- 
ticles from 200 to 1000 words, of 
interest to retailers of men’s ap- 
parel. 2c a word on acceptance. 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mo., 35c; $3.50. Ed., Henry B. 
Comstock. Fact articles from 2000 
to 6000 words, pertaining directly 
to railroad operation, and written 
from the railroadman’s point of 
view; also articles well illustrated 
with photos. Very little fiction 
used, but this also must deal with 


' railroading and must be authen- 


| tic. lc a word up, on acceptance. 


Rayon and Synthetic Textiles, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
~N. Y. Mo., 50c; $5. Ed., Francis 
A. Adams. Illustrated technical 
‘articles of interest to the manu- 
'facturer, distributor, finisher, and 
' dyer of rayon, nylon, silk, cotton, 
‘wool and all synthetic fibres. 


| Retail Lumberman, 1420 R. A. 
«Long Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
’Mo., 10c; $1. Ed., Chas. W. Hest- 
wood. Illustrated articles to assist 
‘retail lumber dealers to improve 
‘their merchandising methods, étc. 
+20c per column inch on publica- 
tion; $1 for photos. 


Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. Weekly, 30c; 
$7. Ed., Ralph B. Saward. Illus- 
about and 
service pertaining to anthracite 


trated articles sales 
and bituminous coal which relate 
to activities east of Johnstown, 
Penna., and north of Washington, 


Wniter’s Monthly 


D. C. Also feature material not 
too technical in text, in condensed 
form for quick perusal to conserve 
reading time. 40c an inch when 
set in type, exclusive of headings. 


Voluntary and Cooperative 
Groups Magazine, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 50c; 
$5. Ed., Gordon Cook. Illustrated 
articles from 1000 to 2000 words 
of interest to the heads of Volun- 
tary and Cooperative Group or- 
ganizations, and having to do with 
very large volume retail grocery 
outlets or Group headquarters 
operations. Do not care for gen- 
eralities, but want the details so 
that grocers reading the article 
may pick up the ideas and apply 
them to their own business. A 
Bulletin fully covering the type of 
articles desired will be sent with- 
out charge to contributors upon 
request. Ic a word on publica- 
tion; $1 for photos. 


Miscellaneous 


The Star Weekly, 80 King St., 
W., Toronto 1, Canada. Weekly, 
10c; $5. Fiction Ed., Owen Cow- 
ley. Uses fiction of a very general 
type, appealing to the entire fam- 
ily. It should be colorful, full of 
action, and up - to - date in plot. 
Types include romance, murder, 
pioneer, adventure, western, and 





Miscellaneous 


sport. Lengths for short stories 
vary from 3000 to 5000 words; 
serials from 10,000 to 30,000; and 
novels (often condensed book- 
lengths) run to 45,000 words. No 
short-shorts are wanted at the 
present time. Varying rates paid 
on acceptance, but the highest in 
Canada for fiction. 

Use articles of the magazine 
type and of international interest, 
and they must have color, sub- 
stance and significance. Themes 
must be strongly current. New de- 
velopments in the scientific, in- 
dustrial, economic, political fields 
are used, as well as sports, nature, 
the Hollywood and entertainment 
scenes, true adventure, profiles of 
people in the news. Should be 
written in popular, human-inter- 
est style and be generous with 
both anecdotes and facts. Must be 
fully authentic. Article lengths 
run from 1500 to 2000 words; 
fillers, up to 1500 words. Photos 
and short, impersonal nature verse 
are bought. Rates run from 4c a 
word up, on acceptance, for non- 
fiction. The Star Weekly pub- 
lishes articles by top-flight writers, 
but a big name is by no means 
essential if copy meets editorial 
requirements. 


The Daily Star, 50 King St., 
W., Toronto 1, Canada. Daily. 
Uses one high-grade story once a 
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week, on Saturday, of about 3000 
words. Pay on acceptance, at 
good rates. 


University of Miami, Radio 
Department, desires dramatic 
scripts for half-hour television 
plays for their “Television Work- 
shop Players”. From $10 to $25 
royalty will be paid for one-time 
use in sponsored shows over Sta- 
WTVJ, Miami, Scripts 


tion 


should be submitted to Sydney W. 
Head, chairman, Radio and Tele- 
vision Department, University of 


Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
who is production supervisor of 
the “Television Workshop Play- 
ers”. Professor Head specifies 
usual television requirements of 
small cast and simple studio sets. 
He indicates preference for mul- 
tiple-set shows, as long as set re- 
quirements are simple. 


Biblion Press, 6205 Echo St:, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. Vernon 
Howard, Book Ed., reports: “We 
are interested in examining book- 
length juveniles of all types, nov- 
elty and practical books, such as 
juvenile ‘Fun - Time’, self - help, 
educational; and a few general 
book-length manuscripts with 
above-average possibilities. Please 
outline all material before sub- 
mission, enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.” 
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Index For 1949 


JANUARY, Vol. 73, No. 1 
Speaking of Light Verse — Stephen H. 
Dewhurst 
Classifying the Business Paper 
Albert S. Keshen 
Master Poets Are Image 
Frank Schmitz 
You'll Have Ideas to Burn 
Huntress 
Relax! Helen Sherman Sharp 
Regular Departments 
Experience Meeting 
The Editor Has a Notion 
When the Writer Reads 
Editorial 
Prize Contests 
Where to Sell 
(Markets for Poetry; Poetry 
zines; Canadian Magazines; 
Publications; Miscellaneous) 


FEBRUARY, Vol. 73, No. 2 
I Use Pictures With My Articles—I— 
Evelyn Craw Mathews 
Helps for “How” Writers 
Herman and Lester Miles 
Let's Write an Article Chas 
When You Shop for a Critic 

Scott 
Ihe Story I Remember 
Regular Departments 
Where to Sell 
(Book Publishers; Cartoon Markets; 
Canadian Magazines; Trade Publica 
tions; Miscellaneous) 


MARCH, Vol. 73, No. 3 


Poetry for Living Vera-Inez Porter 
I Use Pictures With My Articles——II— 
Evelyn Craw Mathews 
The Informal Get-Togethe 

M. Wilson 
British Nautical Magazines 
Blandford 
The Story I Remember 
Regular Departments 
Where to Sell 
(Detective 


Article 
Makers — 


Betty H 


Maga 
Trade 


Robert & 


Allonby 
Bertha 


Lyn Stanley 


Kathryn 
Percy W. 


Pat W. White 


and Mystery Magazines; 
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Markets for Plays; Canadian Maga- 
zines; Trade Publications; Miscel- 
laneous) 


APRIL, Vol. 73, No. 4 

“To Be Continued  — Will 
Herman 

Writing for the Religious Press—Frank 
A. King 

The Story I 
\revian 

My First Publishing Venture — Dr. 
Charles A. Levinson 

Make It Easy to Read — Stanley M. 
Kenney 

Filler Profits — Joseph Charles Salek 

Regular Departments 

Where to Sell 
(Women’s, 
Magazines; 
Trade Publications; 


Remember — Gerard 


Garden and Household 
Canadian Magazines; 
Miscellaneous) 


MAY, Vol. 73, No. 5 
Newspapers Aren’t Trash — Glenn D. 
Kittler 


Travel Articles Around the Calendar— 
Pearl Anoe 

Adapting That Story for Radio — Mel 
Belanger 

Literary Notions—Margaret C. Rhoads 

More Carnival Slang—Dorothy George 

Ihe Story I Remember — Caroline S. 
Coleman 

My First 
Hervey 

Regular Departments 

Writers’ Conferences 

Where to Sell 
(Magazines Devoted to Hobbies, 
Science, Nature and Travel; Confes- 
sion Magazines; Love Story Maga- 
zines; Canadian Magazines; Trade 
Publications; Miscellaneous) 


JUNE, Vol. 73, No. 6 
Writing for the Outdoor Magazines— 


Walter S. Chansler 
Written for Britain—I—Bevis Winter 


1,000,000 Books — Michael 





Index for 1949 


Index for Information—Lloyd Gartner 

Get Away From Broadway—Edward F. 
Medosch 

Now I Am the Grumpy Editor — Jeff 
Adams 

The Story I Remember—Marie Butler 
Coffey 

Regular Departments 

Where to Sell 
(Magazines Devoted to Sports, Rec- 
reation and Show Animals; Musical 
Journals; Canadian Magazines; Trade 
Publications; Miscellaneous) 


JULY, Vol. 74, No. 1 

Writing Greeting Card Verses — Marie 
Catherine Hagel 

Private Magazine Promotion—Hugo R. 
Pruter 

Program as an Aid to Unity—Glenn L. 
Daly 

Written for Britain—II—Bevis Winter 

The Story | Remember — Pearl Hollo- 
way 

A Letter to the Editor—Norman Spray 

Divide and Multiply — Caroline S. 
Coleman 

Australian Short Story 
William Beecham 

Where to Sell 
(Greeting-Card Verse Markets; Gen- 
eral Magazines; Educational Publica- 
tions; Canadian Magazines; ‘Trade 
Publications; Miscellaneous) 


AUGUST, Vol. 74, No. 2 
Back to Nature With Children—Mary 
Collier ‘Terry 
It’s Good Business — Bob Ragase 
North of Our Border — Eugene A. 
Conklin 
The Supernatural as a Supe 
ural” — Pauline Saltzman 
Don't Tell It — Write It! — Waldo 
Wright 
Write It Right — Cora Pinckney Call 
Regular Departments 
Where to Sell 
(Syndicates; Pseudo- Science and 
Fantasy Magazines; Trade Publica- 
tions; Miscellaneous) 


SEPTEMBER, Vol. 74, No. 3 


How to Write Without Inspiration — 
Dorothy C. Haskin 


Markets — 


‘Nat- 
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British Fiction Market—George Nelson 
Constable 

Build Your Own Pamphlet Library — 
Vivian Hansbrough 

Tools—Help Yourself — Babs Bedford 

One Way to Sell Short Fiction — Mil- 
dred B. Glady 

Regular Departments 

Where to Sell 
(Adventure and Western Magazines; 
Sport Fiction Magazines; Markets for 
Fillers; Canadian Magazines; Trade 
Publications; Miscellaneous) 


OCTOBER, Vol. 74, No. 4 


Good for Something — Mary Paxton 
Keeley 

Themes Give Short-Stories a Lift, Too 
—Saidee L. Slover 

Editorial Introduction — Omer Henry 

Querying Editors — Walter S. Chansler 

Blow, Bugle, Blow! — Alma Paschall 

Regular Departments 

Where to Sell 
(Markets for Humor and Cartoons; 
Canadian Magazines; Trade Publica- 
tions; Miscellaneous; Discontinued) 


NOVEMBER, Vol. 74, No. 5 


Clarity in Poetry — Georgia Moore 
Eberling 

For British Teen-Agers — Simon Lark- 
man 

Canada Calling — Eugene A. Conklin 

Response to Rejection — Strickland 
Gillilan 

Regular Departments 

Where to Sell 
(Juvenile Publications; Trade Pub- 
lications; Miscellaneous) 


DECEMBER, Vol. 74, No. 6 


Let It Mellow! — Archie Joscelyn 
Short of Ideas? — Vera Ventre Miola 
Are You Flying Blind? — Clara Laster 
Letter to Rose — Dorothy Tooker 
Regular Departments 
Where to Sell 
(“Tiny Tot” Publications; Photoplay 
and Radio Fan Magazines; Dramatic 
and Theatrical Journals; Health, 
Hospital and Related Publications; 
Trade Publications; Miscellaneous) 
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The Feature 
Photoplay 


By HENRY ALSERT PHILLIPS 


Mekes clear the guiding principles of 
dremetizetion with speciel reference to 
the multiple-ree! play. In addition, con- 
teins numerous princi procedures, 
and examples valuable not only in ptoto 
pley but in other dramatic writing. 


286 peges, $1.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
het eget haem 


Writer’s Monthly 


Children’s Stories 
And How To Tell Them 


by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARIETTA STOCKARD 


A guide in the writing of stories to be 
told or read to young children; a manual 
for mothers, teachers, and story-tellers: 
and a collection of the fifty best short 
juvenile classics arranged according to 
the age of te child. 


352 paaes. $3.00 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfield 3, Mass. 





The Plet of the Short Story 


Oy HENRY ALSERT PHILLIPS 
Desls with lews governing the pilot; plot 
enetysis; the process of plotting; the progres- 
sive stages in plotting; plot development; plot 
genesiogy; classifications end veriations of 
plot sources; end meny other questions con- 
cerning plotting. 


176 peaes, $1.50 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
wor tnegriabd 2 hha. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


Helps yee ase the righ’ 
word In the rinkt plece 


Thoroughly up to dete with the ‘newer words, 

Arranged "‘elphabetically,”” so thet It is easy, 

Words of similar meaning listed in “aroups." 
907 large pp., indexed $5.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 2, tess. 





Dictionary 
of Thoughts 


A collection of 20,000 Thoughts cover- 
ing @ period of over 4000 years, indexed 
end cross-indexed for reedy reference. 


Mesins, pithy sayings, proverbs, quo- 
tations, hemor, wit end wisdom. 


FOO peges, $4.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
ee tamgptebet | to 





THE PROTECTION AND 
MARKETING OF 
LITERARY PROPERTY 
By PHILIP WITTENSERG 


A well-known lawyer expleins the copyright 
lews and questions of authors rights, the letest 
contrect forms, the subjects of libel, end 
plegierism. Also deals with egents end mer- 
kets. Simply written, with meny interesting 
case histories and suggestions. 


395 pp. $3.75 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, ttess. 
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WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird 

Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 
Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman 
First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyer... ....... 
How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Gli. cccmmmennnenennemsnemnen 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 
Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton 
Let's Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans 
Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, Marie F. Rodell 
New American Encyclopedia 
Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal 
Plot Digest, Kobold Knight 
Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen....... 
Protection énd Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg... 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley 
The Said Book, Rodale and Mulock 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst.... 
Technique of Screenplay Writing, Eugene Vale 
The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberimanrn...cccccocsmnnenncnemenene 
Technique Sells the Short-Short, Robert Oberfirst 
Treasury of American Folklore 
Trial & Error, Jack Woodford 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th edition) 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms es 
Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay 
Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June Barr.. 
Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & Hyde. ccc 
Writing Light Verse, Richard Armour 
Writing Non-fiction, Walter 5. Campbell... 
You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





























































































































How will thay Cok, to YOU a, four yes frome enw’? 


Your wife's eyes: What will 
you read in hers when she asks 
whether you can afford that 
modest cottage that’s for sale? 


Your boy’s eyes: What will 
you see in his eyes the day he 
asks whether you can afford 
to send him to college? 


Your own eyes: What will 
the mirror tell you about them 
when it’s time to retire, and 


There's no better time than right now 
to sit back and think what you will 
see in your family’s eyes a few years 
from now. 

Whether they glow with happiness 
or turn aside with disappointment de- 
pends, to a very large extent, upon 
what you do now. 

So plan now for that home you plan 
to buy eventually ...set aside money 
now for his college education ... plan 
now for the day you can retire. 


take things easier? 


Decide now to put part of your sal- 
ary week after week, year after year in 
U.S. Savings Bonds, so that you will 
have the money for the important 
things you and your family want. 


Insure your future by signing up on 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you have a checking account. Chances 
are you won’t miss the money now, but 
you certainly will a few short years from 
now if you haven't got it!! 


Aitomatie Stung, iy Sunt Swing — US.SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 








